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ORGANIZED LITERARY EFFORT. 








Less than four years ago an enthusiastic 
woman conceived the idea of organizing a 
club for amateur writers. The Seattle 
Writers’ Club was thus born and named with 
an eye to the future. 

From four charter members, devoid of 
training with the exception of the promoter, 
the club has grown to a limited membership 
of twenty-five, with a number of names on 
the waiting list. 

The club has never changed its purpose. 
It has always been an independent organiza- 
tion, unaffiliated with other clubs, to pro- 
mote a facility for the written expression of 
thought and to develop an appreciation of 
artistic literature. Its members are busy ma- 
trons and professional and business men and 
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women who desire the mental recreation, cul- 
ture, and training that such a club enables 
them to acquire. 

There is no doubt that an individual writer 
improves more by the criticism and advice 
of others than by his own unaided struggles. 
It is plain, then, that if his critics are trained 
in literary technique and students of the lit- 
erary market, their opinions are superior to 
the biased judgment of admiring friends. 
Possibly there are in existence similar 
organizations that would be interested to 
hear how this particular club works, or in- 
dividual seekers who might like to adopt the 
plan herein discussed. For those the writer 
takes pleasure in detailing the working of this 
club. 

Iniormality and criticism are the keynotes 
of the plan. To promote the first, but few 
officers, with light duties, are selected, and 
Roherts’ Rules of Order are not enforced. 
To insure unbiased criticism, the utmost 
secrecy is observed as to the authorship of 
the novelette, short story, article, book re- 
view, or poem to be criticised. The manu- 
script, typed or legibly written in ink, with- 
out the author’s name, is sent to the manu- 
script secretary, with a slip on which appears 
the name and address of the writer. The 
secretary then sends it to some other mem- 
ber, who is expected to prepare a written 
criticism upon the story. At the next meet- 
ing the critic reads the story to the club, 
after which the president asks in turn each 
one present to criticise it, the critic reserv- 
ing the written criticism for the last. If any- 
thing is left of the story, it is returned to the 
secretary, who privately delivers it to its per- 
petrator. It is obvious that such a system is 
devoid of the personal element, and saves 
the feelings of sensitive or incompetent 
writers. Extra meetings for criticisms of 
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books and long novelettes are specially ar- 
ranged for, when the subject is discussed, a 
few chapters at an evening. The criticisms 
are frankly, yet kindly, given and gladly re- 
ceived. In the history of the club there has 
not been a serious case of injured feelings. 
Criticisms cover style, plot, theme, develop- 
ment, and so forth ; the language ; and irom 
the critic also punctuation, paragraphing, and 
orthography. Although not given in a fault- 
finding manner, they are very thorough. 
Woe to the writer who transgresses rules 
needlessly. But so impersonal are the com- 
ments and so harmonious is the spirit of the 
club that the result is ideal. 

The club meets fortnightly at the home of 
the vice-president, and averages three manu- 
scripts an evening. Four manuscripts a year 
are required from each member, but few fail 
to produce more than that number, while the 
successful ones irequently cannot find a place 
in the club for all they write. 

While no regular course in literature is 
considerable knowledge of 


taken 


up, a 








authors and authorities is acquired inciden- 
tally by the criticisms, and by the introduc- 
tion, now and then, of some particularly apt 
article or theme. The members, too, are 
eager to improve and individually draw upon 
every available source of knowledge. 

The results have been highly gratifying. 
The tone of the club has grown distinctly 
professional. Visitors of note have ex- 
pressed delight and surprise at the existence 
of such a body. More than half the members 
are appearing occasionally in high-class peri- 
odicals, while some are demonstrating that 
writing does pay. Three have published suc- 
cessful books. The club is now preparing to 
get out a book of short stories to appear in 
the fall. 

Organized effort produces enthusiasm ; 
enthusiasm leads to inspiration ; and inspira- 
tion spells success. Fostered by a spirit of 
achievement, directed by kindly, wholesome 
criticism, what may an obscure local organi- 
zation of this kind not accomplish ? 

Wash. Florence Martin Eastland. 


RetLevvue, 








CONCERNING THE 


It does not seem strange that writers who 
have seen something of “the seamy side of 
life’’ should find it hard to understand the 
popular demand for a “ cheerful ending.” In 
their experience, a cheerful ending to any- 
thing is probably the exception, rather than 
the rule, and it grates upon their artistic 
sense to represent what is untrue to life — 
it is as if they were guilty of deliberate false- 
hood. 

On the other hand, many, if not most, 
readers are as familiar with the “ seamy 
side’ as the writers are ; yet the more they 
know of sorrow and failure, the more they 
crave to hear of happiness and triumph. It 
is the young and inexperienced who revel in 
the “sad ending.” This may doubtless be 
accounted for by the pleasure derived from 


novelty and contrast; but such pleasure 


CHEERFUL ENDING. 
















hardly seems sufficient to account for the 
widespread desire that “things should turn 
out right,” in spite of so much experience to 
the contrary. 

It appears to me that this desire is rooted 
deep in human nature, along with the in- 
eradicable desire of happiness and the unac- 
knowledged belief in a purpose underlying 
the circumstances of life, and that the roots 
of all are twined round the eternal truth of 
the final triumph of Good. If this be so, the 
cheerful ending is not artistically false ; on 
the contrary, it is true to the deeper instincts 
of humanity, and so has the best of reasons 
for its existence. 

There is not only pleasure, but in a way a 
“toning up of the moral system” when the 
imaginary circumstances move around to a 
satisfactory conclusion — there is also a posi- 
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tive sense of loss and injustice when the 
wrong has its way. And this is true — in its 
measure — no matter how trivial the tale, nor 
how petty the success or the failure. 

Yet, if books are to be at all representative 
of life, some must end in apparént failure — 
and without shocking or disheartening the 
reader. This occurs when it is clearly evi- 
dent that failure (as in real life ) is the con- 
sequence of avoidable mistakes or positive 
wrongdoing. The purpose in life is then vin- 
dicated, and the innate sense of justice is not 
shocked, but strengthened. Then, too, there 
is the triumph of noble and high qualities, 
purchased by the sacrifice of lower aims. 


This is the true success, and no ending could 
be more ennobling. 

A wholly pessimistic literature — that is, a 
literature which recognizes in circumstances 
no purpose tending toward good, but sees in 
them only the product of blind chance, while 
at the same time it photographs with painful 
realism whatever falls within its field of vision 
— would eventually be destructive of all that 
is highest and noblest in man. Is this claim- 
ing too much? For if the foundations of 
faith and hope are sapped, the foundations of 
love must crumble ; and then — what remains 
but a mean and shallow selfishness ? 

SummMepvitie, S. C. A. S. Deas. 





Short-story writing, like matrimonial hap- 
piness, is not a matter of formal rules, but in 
both cases a study of certain principles helps 
greatly toward success. The latest help to 
the writers of short stories is Miss Albright’s 
book, “ The Short Story : Its Principles and 
Structure,” * the value of which may be best 
illustrated by an abstract, put as far as pos- 
sible in Miss Albright’s own words. 

The short story, she says in her Introduc- 
tion, is not in its origin an outgrowth or an 
offshoot from the novel, although it is fre- 
cauently spoken of as if it were a mere by- 
product of the novelist’s art. The short 
story has, however, so much in common with 
the novel that it is worth while to try to 
mark ott a boundary line. The novel aims to 
represent a large period, or the whole of 
some particular life or lives ; the short story 
is a fragment. The novelist, endeavoring to 
render life in all its fulness, portrays ex- 
havustively details which an artistic story- 
teller instinctively avoids. Where the real- 
istic novel is complete, the short story is sug- 
gestive. In the handling of material, then, 





THe Suort-Story. Ly Evelyn May Albright, M. A. 
260 pp. Cloth, 90 cents, net. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1907. 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. 


the most striking difference between the 
novel and the short story is that the problem 
of selection, or of suggestive omission and 
compression, is for the short-story writer of 
supreme importance. For the short story 
can never, like the novel, give us the whole 
of life. It can only aim to present in a vigor- 
ous, compressed, suggestive way a simplifica- 
tion and idealization of a particular part or 
phase of life. In following out this more 
limited and specific aim, the short story has 
necessarily a simpler and more clever plot ; 
action more continuous, more coherent, more 
significant for characterization; time and 
place and point of view generally the same 
throughout ; characters fewer and more 
striking, and presented under more unusual 
circumstances. In a word, the short story 
has a unity that can be distinctly felt. The 
novel may or may not have one fundamental 
idea as its basis ; a fundamental idea of some 
sort is for the short story, in the modern 
sense of the term, an absolute prerequisite. 
For the short story of to-day aims not only 
to recount a series of interesting events in 
chronological or logical order, but to create 
a vivid picture of a bit of life in such a way 
as to render . preconceived idea or impres- 
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sion. It has for its material not merely 
people and events, but people in their rela- 
tions to one another and to their environ- 
ment. In a word, the short-story material is 
a single situation. The modern short story 
differs in this respect from the novel, and 
also from the simple narrative or tale from 
which it sprang. The novel is concerned 
with life histories ; and the simple narrative 
or tale, with an interesting sequence of 
events. The short story, on the other hand, 
only suggests life histories by retrospect or 
hint of future, or by presenting determining 
crises in the lives of characters ; and it uses 
its series of events in accordance with a 
dominating motive, to render the impression 
of a situation. 

Limitation of range of material to a single 
situation in the lives of the main characters 
furnishes a fundamental unity of design. 
The typical short story embodies a theme so 
simple as to demand no sub-divisions. Very 
rarely will there be major and minor char- 
acters in groups, as in the novel ; and almost 
never will there be anything like an under- 
plot, or secondary line of interest. It is only 
by such strict limitation of aim and subject 
matter that the short story can attain that 
complete and rounded unity which makes it 
in the hands of a master artist capable of a 
perfection of form that is almost lyric. 

Taking up the subject of gathering mate- 
rial for story-writing, Miss Albright says : 
“ One can give no more than hints as to pos- 
sible sources of material for stories. The 
natural story-teller finds his motives every- 
where. He is ever alert to the dramatic 
situations that afe constantly appearing to 
those who have the appreciative eye, and 
ever busy reflecting on the essential signifi- 
cance of these dramatic situations. The need 
of careful and accurate observation cannot be 
too often pointed out. A study of the beau- 
tiful descriptions by the great poets and 
prose writers will do much to convince the 
doubter that fine literary effects rest back 
very often upon fine observation as a basis. 
In the very beginning of his work, then, the 
story writer must lay his senses open to the 
world about him. He must observe the 
speech and actions of his fellow-men, study 
their expressions, reflect upon their charac- 
ters, sympathetically interpret motives, leap- 


ing over the bridge of personality and mak- 
ing common cause with other people’s 
feelings. 

“ Fiction of the higher sort, however, aims 
at something greater than mere transcrip- 
tion : it aims at original creation. The value 
of facts for fiction lies mainly in what they 
represent, in the suggestion or meaning they 
convey. It follows from this that there are 
plenty of actualities which never could ac- 
quire a story value. As actualities, they may 
even have the interest of the unusual, the 
unique, and yet be unavailable for literary 
purposes. Truth is sometimies so very much 
stranger than fiction that it is dangerous to 
handle it. No mere actuality can make an 
improbable incident seem true in fiction. 
Whether he has or has not facts to fall back 
upon, the story writer must proceed as if it 
were his business to ‘make the thing that is 
not as the thing that is.’ 

“A story cannot take high rank unless it 
has an inspiring motive of some sort to fur- 
nish it a reason for existence. By the ‘term 
motive is meant whatever in material has 
served as a spur or stimulus to write, the 
moving force of a story —in short, its rea- 
son for existence. 

“A single incident may furnish the motive 
for a plot. That is to say, the main action 
may he found ready-made, and simply be re- 
counted in such a way as to bring out the 
significance of the facts. Maupassant’s pro- 
ductiveness may be traced back in part to the 
daily newspaper as a source of plot. The 
incident must, of course, be interpreted, sub- 
jectified, rendered significant by the author. 
And character must be invented to fit the 
incident after its interpretation is determined. 

“ Kipling, Maupassant, Balzac, Hawthorne, 
Harte, and Garland all make the presentation 
of a mood one of the essential features of 
their best short stories. The stories of the 
weird, the horrible, the fantastic, the ro- 
mantic, the supernatural depend for their 
effect upon the suggestion of a mood. 

“In a problem-plot incidents as well as 
characters are chosen after the main facts. 
The most common form of the problem-plot 
is that of the triangular relation sometimes 
called the three-leaved-clover plot, concerning 
two men and one woman, or two women and 
one man. Such a relationship furnishes 
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sometimes a fascinating problem, involving 
the play of passion, jealousy, danger, fear, 
surprise, remorse, repentance, sacrifice, etc., 
arising out of the sheer force of the situation. 

“The story of a crisis in the life of a char- 
acter is one of the highest forms of the short 
story. It is the form most dependent on mo- 
tive or idea. Rarely this will be a religious 
motive, occasionally a spiritual one, but most 
frequently it is simply ethical. The ethical 
motive may be of importance only for the 
individual, or it may also affect society.” 

Taking up the question of plot, Miss Al- 
bright says : “ Plot is the management of a 
continuous line of action underlying the 
whole progress of the story. The problem 
is how to make the action constantly pro- 
gress and increase with intensity toward an 
effective climax. The tale of adventure is 
almost without plot because its effect is 
nothing more than that of a narrative of in- 
teresting fact. But in every story which has 
a motive other and higher than that of inci- 
dent, plot is of importance. 

“In its broadest sense, plot is plan. As 
such it is essential to every story. Plot in- 
volves climax, but not necessarily surprise. 
If a writer is ingenious enough to surprise 
us at the end of a story, it is well enough. 
But if all stories depended for their success 
on ingenuity of plot, story-literature would 
rapidly decay. The best stories depend very 
little on the element of surprise. They have 
emphatic climax ; but climax means a steady 
heightening of interest to its full close, rather 
than the mental or emotional jerk occasioned 
by surprise. Novelty and interest in the 
situation throughout the story, with an in- 
creasing interest in the dénouement, are the 
essential demands of plot. 

“Complexity of plot is extremely undesir- 
able for the short story. The simple plot is 
most natural, and often the most powerful. 
Tt is broader, deeper, more life-like than the 
ingenious or complex plot. It is also best 
adapted to the scope and purpose of the 
short story. The short story must be domi- 
nated by a single purpose or meaning, and 
must produce strict unity of impression. To 
this end, singleness of plot is necessary. The 
story has no space for episode. Only a hint 
at outside history is allowable. An adept at 





hinting can furnish by this means all the va- 
riety needed in so short a piece of work. 
And, by avoiding the complex plot ( which 
necessarily involves digression), he can 
make all the lines of interest run straight to 
their single goal. A double plot is rarely 
successful, because it means a division of in- 
terest and consequently a lack of unity. For 
the short story of the modern type, sim- 
plicity, unity, brevity, and suggestive force 
are the qualities most to be desired ; and the 
complex and interwoven plot is therefore to 
be shunned. 

“In the construction of the plot or plan, 
the writer must begin at the other end, since 
the end determines the course of the narra- 
tive. Poe says: ‘ Nothing is more clear than 
that every plot worth the name must be 
elaborated to its dénouement before anything 
be attempted with the pen. It is only with 
the dénouement constantly in view that we 
can give a plot its indispensable air of con- 
sequence or causation, by making the inci- 
dent, and especially the tone, at all points 
tend to the development of the intention.’ 

“The classical unities may be partially ap- 
plied to short-story plots. We cannot place 
any definite time limit. We can say, how- 
ever, that the briefer the period of time cov- 
ered in narration, the more powerful the 
story will be. We cannot say there can be 
no gaps in the action of the story, but we 
can say that the gaps must be very few. The 
unity of place can be more strictly enforced, 
for a change of scene generally means an un- 
desirable complexity of plot. The unity of 
action is the one indispensable unity of plot. 

“The method of short story differs essen- 
tially from that of mere narrative in this: 
the story is conceived, not as a mere con- 
tinuous run of events, but in a few striking 
scenes, more or less closely joined. The 
lack of such dramatic crystallization into units 
of action often makes amateur work weak 
and inetfective. The main incidents do not 
stand out in relief, but all are buried under 
a muddy stream of narrative. 

“Tn considering the mass of material, one 
of the most important problems is the loca- 
tion of the story in point of time. Most 
people are tempted to begin on a full scale, 
too far back in the history of the story, in- 
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stead of stationing themselves at a good cen- 
tral point, where the early beginnings can be 
*secn in dim perspective, as small as they 
really are, for story purposes. Then comes 
the problem of arrangement of events. In 
the simple story of incident, the question of 
method is correspondingly simple. The only 
ruie that can be laid down is that the action 
shall progress somewhat rapidly, without di- 
gression, toward a climax. Proportion 
should be the main consideration.” 


Next are given some suggestions about the 
mechanism of the short story. 


“In so brief 
a piece of work as the short story, the first 
impression and the last are of supreme im- 
portance, and there is little opportunity to 
redeem a bad beginning. The story must 
begin where it has some interest. <A dis- 
tinctly modern device for catching the atten. 
tion quickly is that of beginning with a little 
conversation. This is a good plan if the 
writer can then go forward with his narra- 
tive, giving the necessary preliminaries in 
this respect through dialogue or simply 
through dramatic suggestion. But the de- 
vice becomes a cheap trap for ensnaring the 
attention when the writer is compelled to 
proceed from a thrilling speech to a prosaic 
return. 

“ A safe rule for the beginner is that the 
expository beginning, whether it be moraliz- 
ing or mere generalizing, should be avoided, 
and that the introduction should comprise 
only true narrative material. Remembering 
the modern taste for brevity, the wise writer 
will dispense as much as possible with pure 
description, as well as pure explanation, and 
proceed with the narrative. 

“The normal introduction to a story may 
contain indication of the time, the place, the 
preliminary events which are essential to the 
understanding of the situation; or it may 
comprise names, description, traits, and rela- 
tionship of characters —any or all of these 
in combination. hese basal facts, which 
must be given somehow, are true narrative 
material, though they draw on description 
and exposition for assistance. The begin- 
ning of a short story should be unmistakably 
clear and simple, charged with a definite, 
even obvious, meaning, and promising an in- 
teresting story. Such a beginning is felt by 


the reader as an integral part of the story. 
This should be the effect of every introduc- 
tion.” 

The point of view of the story-writer is the 
next subject considered. “ The first-person 
narrative,” says Miss Albright, “is pre-emi- 
nently ewkward. The letter-form of story 
must be exceedingly clever to be successful. 
the diary is generally more interesting to 
its keeper than to the public ; and the small 
field of the diary-story has been pretty well 
worked over. Since the time of Fielding, the 
third-person narrative has been the predomi- 
nant form of fiction. The author who tells 
the story should not, as a rule, enter into the 
narrative in his own person.” 

The details of mechanism must not be dis- 
regarded. “The continuity and unbroken 
movement of the story are of great impor- 
tance. Before pen is put to paper, the whole 
movement should be mentally arranged. 

*“ Suspense is, of course, desirable in the 
short story, as in all fiction ; but it cannot 
be accumulated, and it is not necessary for 
the success of story-plots. 

“The ending of a story includes climax 
and conclusion. The climax is the main 
point of a story, at which the lines of inter- 
est rise to their greatest height of emotional 
power and converge. ‘ The conclusion is the 
solving of all problems, the termination of 
the narrative itself, and the artistic severing 
of all relations between narrator and reader.’ 
The normal story-plot has climax and con- 
clusion so close as to be almost if not quite 
identical. When the main incident has been 
given, the story should be terminated with 
all due speed, that the last impression may 
be interesting and strong. 

“Tt has often been said that editors glance 
first at the beginning and then at the ending 
before reading through a story manuscript. 
li so, they are doubtless saved many weary 
hours of stories which are crude and point- 
less. Faults of style are likely to appear at 
their worst in the introductory paragraph, 
and lack of point and plot comes out inevi- 
tably in the conclusion.” 

A short chapter on “ Unity of Impression ” 
contains some good suggestions. “It has 
been said that the short story requires abso- 
lute unity of plot. But with unity of plot and 
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a good central idea, a writer may still fall 
short of the highest unity — the unity of im- 
pression, which depends upon the story’s 
tone. Unity of conception is a prerequisite to 
the impressionistic effect, but unity of exe- 
cution must be added to it. This calls for 
every resource of style. 

“ The first essential for unity of impression 
is singleness of purpose, resulting in sim- 
plicity of plot. The end must not only be 
foreseen [ by the author] from the begin- 
ning :; it must dominate the whole progress 
of the story. Poe testifies to the necessity 
of the strict unity of impression: ‘A skilful 
literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, 
he has not fashioned his thoughts to accom- 
modate his incidents ; but having conceived 
with deliberate care a certain unique or single 
eftect to be wrought out, he then invents 
such incidents, he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing this pre- 
conceived effect. Ii his very initial sentences 
tend not to the outbringing of this effect, 
then he has failed in his first step. In the 
whole composition there should be no word 
written of which the tendency, direct or in- 
direct, is not to the one pre-established de- 
sign.’ ” 

Then comes the question of the title. In 
Miss Albright’s judgment, the essential ele- 
ments of a good title are gathered into a 
single sentence by Barrett in ‘“ Short-Story 
Writing,” when he says: “A good title is 
apt, specific, attractive, new, and short.” She 
adds: “If the title be not altogether fanci- 
ful, it should have connection with the story 
at some point. In forming the title, not the 
whole plot but the motive should be taken 
into consideration. The specific fitness of a 
title to the particular phase of plot should 
he recognized after the story has been read. 
Effort at total revelation sometimes brings it 
about that an ingenious plot whose whole 
point lies in the reversal of surprise at the 
end is given away at the start. The interest 
of the reader is likely to be forfeited on read- 
ing titles which disclose dénouement.” 

The subject of characterization is next 
taken up. “In gathering materials for char- 
acter portrayal in the short story,” says Miss 
Albright, “there is a special need of obser- 
vation. The trained story-writer is on the 


alert tor every manifestation of that which 
is not necessarily odd or abnormal in human 
character, but still fresh, striking, or of such 
importance as to have acquired perennial in- 
terest to the human race. Traits and whims, 
actions and motives, mental crises, must be 
observed in so far as they have external 
manifestations ; and where these fail, the 
author’s sympathetic intuition must read in 
what is lacking. And the office of interpre- 
tation must not be underestimated. A good 
character, like a good story, has a point. This 
point is given by interpretation. 

“ The introspective turn of mind is helpful 
in interpretation. If one habitually weighs 
his own motives, he is likely to be more ca- 
pable of judging others fairly. An author 
should thoroughly understand himself; 
through his own experiences he learns to 
understand those of others. 

“Tt is necessary that the author have in 
his own mind a full conception of the ap- 
pearance of his characters, a vivid mental 
picture of them. But it is not necessary — 
indeed, it is often undesirable —that he 
should put this down on paper. 

“The growing appreciation of the power 
of imaginative appeal by the selection of 
salient details and the careful search for an 
effective diction have combined to bring 
about a new form of art in character-descrip- 
tion. Instead of the set and completed de- 
scription of personages as to external char- 
acteristics, we have their appearance pre- 
sented in changing lights, so that our con- 
ception of the look and manner of a char- 
acter grows on us gradually, instead of be- 
ing definitely and consciously moulded at the 
start. Thus it never becomes absolutely 
fixed, but remains sufficiently variable to per- 
mit the illusion of life. 

“The exhaustive listing of details of per- 
sonal appearance argues a lack of imagina- 
tion in the author, and generally fails to 
arouse the imagination of the reader to 
activity. 

“Tf details of personal appearance should 
be sparing, details of costume should be all 
the more so. 

“The genuine narrative method of por- 
traying character is the dramatic one of mak- 
ing the characters talk and act. Description 
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and exposition are valuable, but only as ac- 
cessories. The narrative method is more 
lifelike, and hence more convincing. The 
modern short story makes a careful use of 
dialogue to suggest mental traits, and even 
moral ones. Although in real life deeds are 
more important indications of a person’s 
character, in the world of fiction speech is 
fully as important, because it can be made 
to serve the author’s purpose more subtly in 
revealing fine shades of thought and feeling.” 

The proper subordination of characters is 
essential. “‘ The main character having been 
chosen, the others should not be permitted 
to occupy the front of the stage. 

“ There should be names for all the char- 
acters. Most of the names, and certainly 
those of the chief characters, should be highly 
individual. The name may be made to give 
a subtle suggestion of the character, so that 
alter reading the story it is seen to be emi- 
nently appropriate.” 

Next follows an interesting chapter on dia- 
logue. Dialogue has been defined as 
“composition which produces the effect of 
human talk —as nearly as possible the effect 
of conversation which is overheard.” “ The 
first requisite for good dialogue,’ Miss AIl- 
bright says, “ appears in this definition. The 
talk in a story should seem to be actual 
human talk which has really taken place. It 
must not be merely possible; it must be 
convincing. This suggests the second re- 
quirement. In order that the talk shall be 
convincing, it must be appropriate to the 
character who is made to utter it. It must 
be continuously consistent — recognizable 
throughout the story as the speech of one 
particular character, suitable to him and to 
him alone. Effective dialogue seems the 
spontaneous and characteristic expression oi 
an individual under the stress of a special 
situation. Dialogue should not merely give 
an insight into the character’s mental work- 
ings. If it is to he of story interest, it should 
at some point in the narrative be charged 
with feeling. Much of the effect of a ‘ crisis’ 
story of character hinges on the dramatic in- 
tensity of the dialogue through which the 
speaker reveals the situation. 

“The ideal dialogue is not only closely 
relevant, but even indispensable to the situa- 


tion. It not only reveals the thought or feel- 


ing of an individual —it really pushes the 
action of the piece. More than this, if it is 
suggestive, it can be made to imply whole 
volumes of back history. 

“ Dialogue should have an interest of its 
own, aside from its function of characteriza- 
tion and suggestion of the circumstances. It 
should be made attractive, if possible, by wit, 
humor, brightness, or sheer individuality. 
The best way to accomplish this is by placing 
the characters at an interesting situation. 

“Tt must be remembered in trying to 
make the conversation unusually interesting 
that dull commonplaceness is not more ob- 
jectionable to the average reader than is the 
extremity of cleverness. As soon as an 
author is impressed with the idea that he can 
teach his people to say brilliant things, he is 
tempted to make them talk in a series of 
explosive epigrams, as wearing as the setting 
off of a bunch of firecrackers, and after all is 
over, as empty.” 

Absolute realism in dialogue would be 
ridiculous. Actual conversations of ordinary 
people on ordinary occasions would seem to 
be intended for a burlesque on human nature. 
Trollope says in his Autobiography: “ The 
ordinary talk of ordinary people is carried 
on in short, sharp, expressive sentences, 
which very frequently are never completed, 
the language of which, even among educated 
people, is often incorrect. The novel-writer 
in constructing his dialogue must so steer be- 
tween absolute accuracy of language — which 
would give to his conversation an air of 
pedantry —-and the slovenly inaccuracy of 
ordinary talkers — which-if closely followed 
would offend by an appearance of grimace — 
as to produce upon the ear of his readers a 
sense of reality.” “The problem,” says Miss 
Albright, “is to choose from all the actual 
things the one or two little things which will 
suggest the rest.” 

“The repetition of mannerisms,” she con- 
tinues, “ becomes in the hands of an unskilfu’ 
person very tiresome. In connection with 
the subject of mannerisms it may be well to 
mention that people must never be repre- 
sented quite as low as they are by talk ; for 
in real life there are nearly always qualifying 
features that condone the lowness. Pro- 
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fanity, for instance, must be used sparingly 
in a story, or it becomes preposterous. Vul- 
gar slang is subject to the same need of edit- 
ing. In sketching individuals of the lowest 
type, special care must be taken in editing 
the dialogue. This does not mean that the 
life must be taken out of it. The reason for 
sparing details of low and vulgar speech is 
not so much a moral as an artistic one. The 


exaggeration of such details becomes dis- 
gusting. 

“Tf description in the mass is objection- 
able in the short story, occasional touches 
of description are none the less to be desired. 
Simple narrative, like that of the Book oi 
Ruth, can succeed in seemsng life-like with 
very little of description. But the more 
complex stories of our day are dependent 
largely for their realistic effect upon ‘the 
small, familiar touch, making one see.’ ” 

The setting of the story is next taken up. 
“The function of the setting is to furnish in 
the best possible way for any given story the 
conditions of time, and place, and characters, 
which shall make that story possible and 
actual. Descriptive passages which do not 
influence plot or characters are a mere clog 
to the short story. Few readers care to con- 
struct imaginary scenes which are not of 
value to the narrative. The beginner in 
story-writing should learn to regard his ini- 
tial studies in adjectives as a mere prelimi- 
wary exercise toward getting started. 

“A study of the work of skilled writers 
will show how it is that the peculiar, the 
local, the incidental can be made of perma- 
nent and general interest. It is because the 
scenes described, the peculiar traits and cus- 
toms of the people, are never there for them- 
selves alone, or as a mere device for catching 
interest, but always for the sake of heighten- 
ing, either by harmony or by offset, some 
universal trait or type of character — some 
great fundamental truth of human nature or 
human life. The scenes are in no way separ- 
able from the story. 

“Besides furnishing environment of char- 
acters, and the pre-conditions of plot, setting 
may be used for contrast or for harmony 
with the essential idea of a story, or with its 
mood and tone. 

“The setting of a story may once have 
been furnished entirely at the beginning. 


This is very seldom the case to-day. With 
the cutting-down of the length of introduc- 
tory paragraphs has come increasing em- 
phasis on the occasional touches of descrip- 
tion. Instead of one fixed landscape, we 
have many glimpses, just as in real life. 

“ Thus we see that in a variety of ways the 
setting may give breadth, depth, significance, 
and beauty to a story. But we must also see 
that unless it is presented with taste and 
common sense, setting is a very doubtful ele- 
ment of literary value. It is to be remem- 
bered that setting is successful generally 
through its subordination to the particular 
purpose of the story.” 

Dialect should be avoided, asarule. “ The 
diaiect stories which are written merely for 
the sake of exhibiting the eccentricities of a 
local language should be classed in didactic 
rather than imaginative literature. When 
dialect is used for its own sake, it is likely to 
be tiresome in the first reading and uninvit 
ing to a second. Difficult dialect should be 
used very sparingly, if at all. No dialect 
should be reproduced entire. The best 
American writers, and most French writers, 
use only enough of dialect to suggest the 
tone of speech.” 

A chapter on the realistic movement is 
summed up as follows: “The short story 
takes the best of realism, the best of ro- 
mance, the best of idealism, and makes them 
all its own. Tt endeavors to express in the 
concrete form of a vivid picture of life the 
underlying laws of human nature that govern 
our affections, our passions, our conduct — 
that determine our character and our rela- 
tions to one another. And it is this aim at 
fundamental truths in concrete form, rather 
than the technique by which it works, that is 
the all-important.” 

Miss Albright has made an extensive study 
both of short stories and of what has been 
written about short-story writing, and a valu- 
able feature of her book is a reading list of 
stories worth studying and a bibliography of 
books upon the subject. She also gives sev- 
eral pages of useful suggestions for assign- 
ments of stories in a course in short-story 
writing and constructive exercises. To all 
who are interested in the subject the book 
may be cordially commended. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


topics 


* * * 
People outside of publication offices do not 
realize what extraordinary manuscripts edi- 
tors, particularly editors of newspapers, re- 


ceive. Here, for example — verbatim et lit- 





eratim— is a poem received by a Boston 
newspaper recently, after the death of Arch- 
bishop Williams :— 


ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS’S FUNERAL. 
Oh ! mamma mamma! tell me dear ! 

Why the bells do ring so sad ? 
The sounds acording to my ear 

Make me really think of death. 


Will you mamma, tell me please, 
Why the bells do ring so calm ? 
For explanation, you'll get a kiss 
From me your child, your :ittle palm. 
Yes my child, I'll tell you why 
The sounds get tears out from your eyes ; 
We lost a jewel, that we can’t bye, 
Because it shined brilliantly nice. 


It shined with that most holy fire, 
Phat nude hearts burn with delight ; 
His fatherly interest we admire — 
He gave the poor, being out of sight. 


He made himself much greatly dearer 
For his earnest work and wish, 

Then the usual Lanner bearer 
Of this * Archidicose + great. 


lor an Archbishop like him 
O, God! we shall net have to trace 
For not anybody seldom 
Can fill Williams’s great place. 
Julius O. Cohen, 
The North End Poet. 
Correct if it is necessary, because I never went 
to public schools. 
Print this Wednesday morning Sep. 4. 


«* 6 


Perhaps the most striking bit of metaphor 
of the year is that with which a religious 
weekly begins an obituary notice, reading 
(with change of names and date) as fol- 
lows :— 

“The portals of the eternal city opened with some 
suddenness for Mrs. Dorothea T. Finley, of Trinity 
church, Worcester, O., on August 13, 1907, when she 
was translated to her long home. Though she had 
beer an invalid for many years, the quick summons 


came with a shock o surprise and sorrow to her 


wide circle of friends.” 


Speaking of the queer errors occasionally 
made in usually well-edited papers and maga- 
zines, the San Francisco News-Letter notes 
that only recently one of the San Francisco 
dailies told the story of the cruiser Columbia 
“since she returned from her famous trip 
around South America with Secretary of 
War Ta't.” The San Francisco Chronicle 
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lately compared the oftice-holding propensi- 
ties of John P. Irish with “ Emerson’s brook 
flowing on and on,” and one of the weeklies 
commented upon “ Shakespeare’s  Riche- 
lieu” ! Not so long ago the Independent, of 
New York, declared that Pius X was not fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Leo XIV, which 
is not extraordinary, since there have been 
but thirteen Leos. Most remarkable of all, 
however, the realistic Mr. Howells, in a re- 
cent story in Harper’s Magazine, tells how 
his hero lost a package on a horse car in 
Boston on Saturday night, sought for it in 
vain on Sunday, and was unable to get infor- 
mation at the Milk-street office of the car 
line on Monday, because it was Fast Day ! 
As a former resident of Boston, Mr. Howells 
surely ought to know that Fast Day ( now 
abolished ) never came on Monday. 


eo *« 


A suggestive paragraph is going the 
rounds of the newspapers to the effect that 
the Chancellor D’Aguesseau, finding that his 
wile always kept hint waiting a quarter of an 
hour after the dinner-bell had rung, resolved 
to devote the time to writing a book on 
jurisprudence, and, putting the project in 
execution, in course of time produced a work 
in four quarto volumes. Apparently it was 
not a great book, although it may have been 
a large one, for, even among lawyers, the 
name of the Chancellor D’Aguesseau is not 
a household word. W. Hi. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

John Harwood Bacon, whose novel, ‘“ The 
Yellow Stigma,” appeared in the Smart Set 
for September, has been a contributor of 
short stories to the magazines for a number 
of years, and he is also the author of “ The 
Pursuit of Phyllis,” published by Henry Holt 
& Co. in 1904. Material for “The Yellow 
Stigma” was gathered in Hongkong, where 
for two years Mr. Bacon served as vice- 
consul-general of the United States. Before 
going to China, he did newspaper work in 
Milwaukee, where he filled all positions from 
police reporter to dramatic editor of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. At present he is press rep- 
resentative of Loudon Charlton, the New 


York impresario, his literary work being 
pursued as a side feature to his routine 
duties of manufacturing imaginary exploits 
for Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Gadski, David 
Bispham, and a dozen other famous artists. 





Virginia Perkley Bowie, whose story, 
* How They Met Themselves,” was published 
in the Cosmopolitan for September, lives in 
Baltimore, and is of purely Southern lineage, 
her people coming from southern Maryland 
and Virginia. “How They Met Them- 
selves’ is written around the water-color of 
the same name by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and is Miss Powie’s first published work, al- 
though she has been besieging the magazines 
steadily for the past three years. Miss Bowie 
is still in her early twenties, and has been 
writing ever since she can remember, her 
first literary work being a novelette written 
at the age of seven, evidently under great po- 
litical excitement, as Mr. Cleveland figured 
as the hero, and President Harrison as the 
black-hearted _ villain. The climax was 
reached in the expulsion from the White 
House of the unfortunate hero at the hands 
ot his wicked but successful rival. 





Margaret Horner Clyde, whose story, 
“The Alien,” was printed in the Century for 
September, is a Pennsylvanian, although her 
mother was a Massachusetts woman, the 
daughter of the late James H. Coffin, LL.D., 
who removed in 1846 from Williams College 
to Lafayette College at Easton, Penm. Out- 
side of his college work, he was well known 
in scientific circles, through his original in- 
vestigations, which, together with the work 
of Professor Joseph Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and others, led to the es- 
tablishment of the United States Weather 
Bureau. Miss Clyde’s father is the Rev. John 
C. Clyde, D. D., an acknowledged historian 
of the Scotch-Irish in eastern Pennsylvania, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and the author of 
several books. Miss Clyde’s work thus far 
has heen in connection with the religious 
weeklies, and “ The Alien” is the first of her 
stories to be published in a magazine. The 
story, whose scene is laid in the Scotch-Irish 
settlement in Northampton county, Penn., 
was the outgrowth of loyalty to her own 
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people, who were among the pioneers of this 
section. 


Allen W. Jackson, whose story, “The 
Home Makers,” appeared in the Metro- 
politan for September, was born in Newton, 
Mass., in 1875, and lived for many years in 
St. Paul, Minn. He studied architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and has been for five years a practising archi- 
tect in Boston, and for three years a lecturer 
on architecture at Simmons College. Mr. 
Jackson lives in Cambridge, and “ The Home 
Makers” is his first magazine story. 


Jeannette A. Marks, who had three poems 
in the September magazines — “ Respice 
Finem,”’ in the Atlantic, “‘ Autumn Dark,” in 
the Metropolitan, and “To My Baby,” in the 
Ladies’ World—was born in Tennessee, 
lived in Philadelphia during her girlhood, is 
a graduate of Wellesley College in the class 
of 1900, and received her master’s degree in 
1003. She was made instructor in English 
literature at Mount Holyoke College in 1got, 
afterward becoming associate professor in 
that department. She has published stories 
and verse, both for children and for older 
people. 


Reina Melcher, whose story, “ The Kiss 
Denied,” was published in Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine for September, was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and has lived much in the extreme 
South. For the past three years she has 
lived it Atlanta. She is an only child, and 
has traveled considerably with her parents, 
so that her education has been irregular and 
carried forward largely under private tutors. 
She has written stories and verse since she 
was a very small girl, but had never offered 
any for publication. Joel Chandler Harris 
had been one of her idols since his “ Br’er 
Rabbit” delighted her childhood, and when 
she learned that he was to edit a magazine, 
she ielt that the opportunity for her to test 
her ability was at hand. The first two stories 
which she submitted to Mr. Harris were im- 
mediately and cordially accepted, and she is 
now under contract to continue the chroni- 
cles of Sylvia and Christopher —of “The 
Kiss Denied ” —through several further ad- 
ventures, each story to be complete in itself, 


but the thread of connection to be strong 
enough to bind them, when taken together, 
into a series. ‘The first of this series ap- 
peared in the July issue of Uncle Remus, and 
was entitled “The Shadow Boy.” “The Kiss 
Denied” is the second of the series, and the 
others are to appear at intervals of a month 
or two. One of them is booked for the 
Christmas number. Appleton’s Magazine 
has recently accepted a poem by Miss 
Melcher, entitled “‘ The Barred Door.” 


Helen Palmer, ‘author of the story, 
“ Palmyra’s Bondage,” in the People’s Maga- 
zine for October, has only recently devoted 
herself seriously to literary work, although 
she has always found pleasure in writing, and 
has occasionally contributed stories and 
verse to the magazines. One of her stories, 
“The Fatal Snow-Shoes,” was published in 
the Red Book for January, 1905, and another, 
“Wandering Souls,’ appeared in Short 
Stories for February of the same year. Miss 
Palmer is particularly fond of the dramatic 
form ; a number of her little comedies have 
appeared in the magazines, and several of 
them have been produced. She has given 
lectures and “ Talks” on literary subjects in 
New York, and in some of the Western 
cities. She is a member of the National Art 
Theatre Society. 


» 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Trowbridge. — John Townsend Trowbridge, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
[ September 9 ], seated in the drawing-room 
of his residence at Arlington, commented in 
the happiest manner on his literary experi- 
ences of more than half a century, and told 
something of his methods. 

“1 always think things out very carefully 
beforehand. Often I have planned a story 


_out, word for word, after I am quiet in bed.” 


“No,” said Mr. Trowbridge, in answer to 
a question as to whether he ever felt im- 
pelled to get up in the middle of the night 
to put his thoughts down on paper. “ My 
habit has always been to sit down to write 
every morning about nine, and to write 
steadily for about three hours. By that time 
the great concentration has tired me, and f 
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turn to out-of-door life or something else for 
the rest of the day. Only in times of great 
pressure have I written in the afternoon or 
evening.” 

“ But can you always remember what you 
planned the night before?” was asked. 

“Yes, I always remember the content, if 
not the exact phrasing. I write my poetry 
in that way nearly always, and once I com- 
posed as much as fifty lines in my head one 
night and then went to sleep, and the next 
day I was able to recall it all. 

“ But I think my imagination is most fertile 
of all when I am walking in the woods. This 
may be because when I was a boy on the farm 
in the wilderness of western New York, I 
got into the habit of planning and partialiy 
composing my tales and romances in rhyme 
while following the plow. At any rate, 1 can 
always work best when in the best physical 
condition.” —- Boston Herald. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Magazine Serial.— The serial story 
persists. It is an anomaly in this age of 
crowding effort and multiplicity of interests, 
but it more than holds its own in spite of the 
impatience it arouses, the denunciation it 
evokes, among those who read and run. 
Who can argue against it when it is shown 
that the circulation of now this magazine and 
again some other has been increased many 
thousands by a novel to the popular taste 
served in deftly divided monthly installments? 
From the days of Dickens’s earliest stories 
the public has taken, assimilated, and clam- 
ored for more fiction in separated links. 

The greatest force in stimulating the 
American appetite for serial fiction was 
Robert Bonner’s New York Ledger, a weekly 
paper that for twenty years gladdened the 
hearts of a multitude of readers. In its 
columns appeared the romances and novel- 
ettes of adventure of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.. 
Emerson Bennett, and Mary Kyle Dallas, the 
interminable love and mystery stories of Mrs. 
E. D. FE. N. Southworth, Anna Cora Mowatt, 
and Mrs. Harriet Lewis. At first there were 
three stories running concurrently, with skil- 
fully-arranged beginnings and endings, that 
there should be no lapse of interest. The 
reader’s attention gained with one appeal to 








his fancy, before the tale that had won him 
was completed, another no less attractive had 
been begun, and sustained interest continued 
irom month to month and year to year. In 
time each weekly issue contained an install- 
ment of no less than five novels. 

For years the Ledger throve upon the 
leading idea of its founder — bright, whole- 
some serial fiction—and without revenue 
from advertising, for money could not buy 
a line in its columns, it made a great fortune 
for him. When his sons took charge of the 
nroperty they remodeled the publication, and 
it died of the operation. 

The earliest magazines and reviews had 
records of travel, critical essays, biography, 
and poems in abundance, but it was only 
when the story-tellers were enlisted that they 
became more than detached literary forces. 
The story has made the magazines, and while 
the short story has a prominent place, and 
writers as well as readers profit by its vogue, 
the serial is, after all, the mainsail of the 
craft.— George L. Shoals, in the Argonaut. 


Maxims for a Book Reviewer. — It is as well 
to notice the name of the author and the title 
of the book you are reviewing. Place these 
at the head of your critique or in a foot- 
note. 

Ascertain whether your author has pub- 
lished previous volumes. If he has, say that 
this one betrays a falling-off. 

Don’t read the book. It interferes with 
pre-conceived notions. It is distinctly annoy- 
ing, when you have formed an elaborate opin- 
ion of a work, to find on reading it that it is 
quite different from what you _ thought. 
Don’t cut the pages. 

If writing for a serious journal, note the 
subject of the book before you, turn to your 
cyclopedia, and write an essay on it. The 
editor will be surprised at your omniscience. 

Discretion is sometimes better than such 
heroism. When it is, wait till other reviews 
have appeared and cautiously paraphrase 
them. 

Study the speeches of certain politicians to 
acquire forms of speech that sound well and 
mean nothing. Do not commit yourself by 
being intelligible. 


A few errors, an obvious misprint or two,. 


will be a godsend. Never mind the beauties. 
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If the author is angry, tell the editor you are 
not to be corrupted by bribe or bluster. 
Your duty is to guide the public in its choice 
of true literature. — Leslie Stowe, in the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


Six Rules for Letter Writing. — Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s editorial page in the Septem- 
ber number of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is devoted to the subject of “ Letter 
Writing.” 

He calls the attention of his readers to six 
simple rules that every one will do well to re- 
member : — 


1. Know what you want to say. 

Say it. 

Use your own language. 

Short words are better than long ones. 
5. The fewer the words the better. 
6. Leave out all fine passages. 


As one of the judges in a recent prize let- 
ter-writing contest, Dr. Hale had an excep- 
tional opportunity of examining letters from 
more than 30,000 women. Many of these, he 
were ruled out at once because the 
handwriting was not good. 

The great besetting sin, however, of letter- 
writers seems to be that they do not know 
what they want to say when they begin their 
letter, and flounder about, to the disgust of 
the reader, until they hit a subject. <A few 
minutes spent in thought upon a letter be- 
fore you begin to write will enhance its in- 
terest to the reader many fold. 


says, 


Poe’s Idea of the Detective Story. — Writing 
of Poe in the September Scribner’s, Profes- 
sor Brander Matthews says that in the de- 
tective story, as the author of “ The Gold 
Bug” conceived it, it is not in the tale itselt 
that the author seeks to interest the reader, 
but rather in the successive steps whereby 
his analytic observer is enabled to solve a 
problem that might well be dismissed as be- 
yond human elucidation. * Attention is 
centred on the unraveling of the tangled 
skein rather than on the knot itself. The 
emotion aroused is not mere surprise. it is 
recognition of the unsuspected capabilities 
of the human brain; it is not a wondering 
curiosity as to an airless mechanism, but a 
heightening admiration for the analytic 
acumen capable of working out an acceptable 


answer to the puzzle propounded. In other 
words, Poe, while he availed himself of the 
obvious advantages of keeping a secret from 
his readers and of leaving them guessing as 
long as he pleased, shifted the point of at- 
tack and succeeded in giving a human in- 
terest to his tale of wonder. And by this 
shiit Poe transported the detective story 
from the group of tales of adventure into the 
group of portrayals of character. By be- 
stowing upon it a human interest, he raised 
it in the literary scale. There is no need now 
to exaggerate the merits of this feat or to 
suggest that Poe himself was not capable of 
loftier efforts. Of course, ‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher,’ which is of imagination all 
compact, is more valid evidence of his genius 
than ‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ 
which is the product rather of his invention, 
supremely ingenious as it is. Even though 
the detective story as Poe produced it is ele- 
vated far above the barren tale of mystery 
which preceded it and which has been revived 
in our own day, it is not one of the loftiest 
of literary forms, and its possibilities are se- 
verely limited. It suffers to-day from the 
fact that in the half-century and more since 
Poe set the pattern it has been vulgarized, 
debased, degraded by a swarm of imitators 
who lacked his certainty of touch, his instinc- 
tive tact, his intellectual individuality. In 
their hands it has been bereft of its distinc- 
tion and despoiled of its atmosphere.” 


The Construction of the Detective Story. — Is 
there an inexorable law governing the con- 
struction of a good detective story ? If there 
is one, A. C. Fox-Davies, author of “ The 
Mauleverer Murders,” which we favorably 
reviewed the other day, would like to know 
all about it. One of his commentators has 
told him, in the Saturday Review, that he 
hardly plays the game in making it impossible 
to guess who is the real murderer, for the 
most skilful type of detective story puts all 
the pieces on the board at the outset. Of 
course, Mr. Fox-Davies is moved to reply, 
and though he promises to play the game in 
framing the plot of the novel on which he is 
now working, he cannot forbear asking these 
questions : “ Who made the rules of that 
game ? Where are they to be found ? 
What authority have they ?... Why on 
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earth one should be required to ‘table’ all 
one’s cards at the outset, or why one should 
be under the necessity of giving the reader 
the opportunity of guessing correctly, I fail 
to see.” There is something to be said on 
both sides of the question. The masters of 
the detective story generally observe the 
rules of the game, in the sense understood by 
Mr. Fox-Davies’s critic. But, on the other 
hand, the matter is hardly one to take with 
a great seriousness. To treat a book like 
“The Mauleverer Murders” in the light of a 
kind of classic standard is to break a butterfly 
upon a wheel. The main point, where these 
ephemeral novels of mystery are concerned, 
is that they should be amusing. — New York 
Tribune. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
turee cents postage’ added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
meationed in the list will confer a favor if they wili 
mention THe Waiter when they write. ] 





ExpLettves aNd Non-Exptetives. Pro’essor T. R. 
Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for October. 

LiTkRATURE AND STATESMANSHIP. With portrait. 
Sir Ceorge Otto Trevelyan. Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c. ) 
for October. 

Ar Lerce: IV. — Humor. Arthur C. Benson. 
Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c.) for October. 

LoncrrtLow's Letrers to “Sam” Warp. Henry 
M. Hall. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for October. 

Tre Acourrinc or CLearR SpstcnH.—I11. John LD. 
Barry. Herper’s Bacar (18 c.) for October. 

fue Neurotic Spinster oF Literature. Anne 
O'Hagan. Harper's Bazar (18 c.) for October. 

Some or My Epitortat Experiences. The Editor. 
Wide World Magazine (13 ¢.) for October. 

Tee Dramas or Oscar Wipe. Professor Archi- 
bald Henderson, Ph.D. Arena (2 c.) for August. 

Coretta Ryan: An Ipeatistic SINGER OF THE 
Comine Day. With portrait. B. O. Flower. Arena 
(28 c.) for August. 

Tue Menace oF IRRESPONSIBLE JOURNALISM. In 
the Mirror of the Present, Arena ( 28 c.) for August. 

Tue Port: His Miss1on ano Messace. Editor’s 
Ouiet Hour, Arena (28 c.) for August. 

Por anp tee Detective Story. Brander Matthews. 
Scribner's (28 ¢. ) for September. 

Tue Poetic Dramy. Louise Collier Willcox. 
North American Review (38 c.) for September. 

Mark ‘Twarn’s AvrosioGraphny — XXII. North 
American Review (38 c.) for September. 









Tre Pessimist’s Procress: J. K. Huvuysmans. 
James Huneker. North American Review (38 c.) for 
September. 

Hamitton Wricut Masie. Edwin Carlile Litsey. 
Book News Monthly (8 c.) for September. 

Dors Writinc l’ay? A. Tegmer. Book New 
Monthly (8 c.) for September. 

THe Portry OF GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. Book 
News Monthly (8 c.) ior September. 

As To Literary Pensions. Albert S. Henry. Book 
News Monthly (8 ce.) for September. 

Victor Huco: Critic, PropHet, anv Puit- 
osopHER. B. O. Fiower. Arena (28 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Por as AN Evonvutionist. Frederick Drew Bond. 
Popular Science Monthly for September. 

Ine Errects of Mentar Faticur. Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick. World’s Werk for September. 

Eye Strain IN RELATION TO GFNERAL HEALTH 
(Concluded ). Dr. James A. Spalding. Health- 
Culture (12 ¢.) for September. 

INTERVIEWING Pic Men. Garnett Campbell 
Fubank. American Business Man (23 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

A Poet axnp His Porm. Ambrose Bierce. Cosmo- 
politan for September. 

Tue Finance or Literary SHrines. William G. 
Fitzgerald. Munsey’s for September. 

How to Seti a Pray. Charles Townsend. Spare 
Mements (8 ce.) for September. 

Weittier as A Hymn Writer. Sarah Gertrude 
Pomeroy. New York Christian Advocate for August 29. 

EvizaretH WHITrIER AND THE AmessuRY Home. 
Annie Russell Marble. Outlook (13 c.) for Septem- 
ber 7. 

Ratepx Connor at Home. With portrait. Rev. 
Joseph Hayes Chandler. Congregationalist (13 c.) for 
September 7. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Bermupa. Oscar Fay Adams. 
Christian Register (13 ¢.) for September 12. 

Canapa’s Betovep Poet — Witttam Henry Dervun- 
monn. Clara Morris. Collier's (13 ¢.) for Septem 
ber 21. 


* 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Augusta Hale Gifford, sister of 
Senator Hale, of Maine, has gone abroad, 
and will gather material for a history of 
Russia. 

David Christie Murray was writing his me- 
moirs at the time of his death. They are to 
be published under the title of “ The Recol- 
lections of a Lifetime.” 

The John Lane Company announces a 
volume entitled “Poetry and Progress in 
Russia,” by Rosa Newmarch, a profusely- 
illustrated biography of the living Russian 
poets, students, and thinkers, containing 
examples of their work, with reproductions 
of their photographs. 
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“Francois Rabelais,’ by Arthur Tilley, is 
the third volume in the French Men of Let- 
ters series, published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Walter Jerrold is going to prepare an 
elaborate biography of Thomas Hood. 

D. W. Rannie has in press an illustrated 
volume on “ Wordsworth and His Circle.” 
It will include chapters on Southey, De 
Quincey, Charles Lamb, and Coleridge. 


Hall Caine has undertaken to revise and 
largely re-write his first book, “ Recollec- 
tions oi Rossetti,” making it essentially a 
new book. It will be published in the middle 
of October, exactly one quarter of a century 
after the date of its first publication. 


Moffat, Yard, & Co. have in preparation 
“Tbsen as He Should Be Read,” a popular 
as well as a scholarly interpretation of the 
great dramatist, by Edwin Bjorkman. 


In connection with the Keats-Shelley 
memorial corporation, which has now com- 
pleted the purchase of the house in Rome 
where Keats died, Buxton Forman, of Lon- 
don, has presented to that body the great 
mass of that portion of his library which 
deals with the two poets, and has already de- 
posited some hundreds of books and maga- 
zines, etc., to be despatched to Rome. They 
will form the nucleus .of a complete illus- 
trative collection on the plan which Mr. For- 
man has been carrying out for nearly forty 
years. 

The will of Sully-Prudhomme bequeaths 
$20,000 to the French Academy jor the ad- 
vancement of letters, and ihe author’s resi- 
dence to Paris as a public museum. 

Among the early fall publications of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will be “ The Love Affairs of 
Literary Men,” by Myrtle Reed. In this 
book will be told the love affairs of such men 
as Swift, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Sterne, Cowper, 
Keats, Shelley, Poe, and Carlyle. 

To-Morrow Magazine has removed to 139 
East Fifty-sixth street, Chicago, and will be 
issued hereafter from its own printing plant. 

The price of McClure’s Magazine will be 
fifteen cents a copy, beginning October 1. 
The size of the magazine will be increased 
by sixteen pages. 


Beginning with the current number, the 
North American Review reverts to the rule 
of monthly publication. The publishers have 
made the mistake of changing the cover 
made familiar by years of use. 


At the request of several persons who in- 
tend to write for the one thousand dollar 
prize offered by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society for the best drama of *“ The 
Christ of the Andes,” the time of competition 
has been extended to March 1, 1908. Presi- 
dent Angell says : “ We want the most sub- 
lime drama that has ever been written since 
Christ was born — one that will be translated 
into the languages of all Christian nations 
and which all Christian men and women will 
want to see. If our first offer of a thousand 
dollars does not bring the drama we want, 
we intend to have our American Humane 
Education Society make a second offer of 
double the amount, with the condition that 
the drama shall be the sole property of our 
American Humane Education Society, which 
shall copyright it and then give its free use 
to all persons in all nations who will under- 
take to have it properly presented.” 

After a lapse of nine years, the American 
branch of Cassell & Co. will resume business 
as an active publishing house in New York. 
William B. Hadley will be the manager of 
the American branch. 


Ruskin, it is said, received no less than 
£50,000 in royalties from such of his books 
as were published by George Allen from the 
quiet little Kentish village of Orpington, and 
since the death of the writer his estate is re- 
ported to have benefited to the extent of a 
further £24,000 from the same. source. 
Those two sums, however, can hardly repre- 
sent all the moneys earned by Ruskin’s pen, 
even although he did not derive any royalties 
from this country. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish a volume, 
entitled “One Hundred Great Poems,” se- 
lected by R. J. Cross. 

Réné Francois Armand Sully-Prudhomme 
died at Chatenay, France, September 7, aged 
sixty-eight. 

Henry Bellyse Baildon died at Dundee, 
Scotland, September 7. 





